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CORRESPONDENCE 55 

Bishop Henry King and the Oxford Dictionary 

The readers for the Oxford Dictionary (referred to below as 
NED.) apparently employed Hannah's selection from Bishop 
Henry King's poems (Poems and Psalms by Henry King D. D., 
ed. Rev. J. Hannah, 1843, Pickering), and consequently failed to 
observe a considerable number of early or peculiar usages in his 
other work. It may not be without profit, therefore, to go through 
a complete edition of King (The English Poems of Henry King, 
D. D., 1592-1669, Sometime Bishop of Chichester, ed. Lawrence 
Mason, Ph. D., 1914, Yale University Press) and list the various 
points that seem to have escaped the all but omniscient editors of 
NED. 

The page and line descriptions of the twenty words here con- 
sidered refer to the Yale Press edition. The " Bibliography " 
cited is an article on " The Life and Works of Henry King, D. D.," 
by L. Mason, printed in the Transactions of the Connecticut Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences, vol. xvm, 1913, Yale University Press. 

Page 25, line 10 : " turnes." If this be not an unrecorded sense 
of the word, it certainly antedates 1791, the earliest example 
under 47 b. 

Page 26, line 8 : " Sybellean." Unrecorded variant spelling of 
Sibylline. Only one earlier use (1579-80) is given, the spelling 
being " Sybilline." 

Page 35, line 11 : " befrosting." Unrecorded. 

Page 36, line 7 : " banes." Might it not have been pointed out 
that the single n may well represent the n of scribal contraction? 
Both here and in "Canon" (page 117, line 39), the mss. employ 
the single n with the sign of doubling superposed, but the printer 
has failed to heed this signal. 

Page 40, line 44 : " night-peece." The date of this poem can 
hardly be fixed. But in King's earliest printed sermon, 1621, 
page 54, we have " night-piece " used in sense 1 b and antedating 
1643. 

Page 68, line 46 : " Drill." This poem must certainly have 
been written before 1640 (cf. "Bibliography," p. 261), and hence 
King antedates the earliest instance (1641) under the second sense 
of sb 2 . The date of printing (1657) would supply another seven- 
teenth century example to support this solitary 1641. 

Page 68, line 47: "floated." The earliest example in NED. 
of the adjectival use is 1675. 

Page 68, line 57: " Fontinells." The earliest example under 
2 b, is 1649 : after this was written, but before it was printed. 

Page 68, line 69 : " Erra Pater." This passage, with some of 
the citations in Nares' Glossary (new ed., 1859), page 281, would 
seem to prove that this term should have been included as a 
common noun, meaning ' almanac' So Halliwell's Diet, of Arch. 
& Prov. Words, 1847, i, 338. 
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Page 93, line 127: " Cassiopeian." NED. quotes lines 127-129 
of King's poem as the earliest (and only) illustration of the use 
of the word, with this ascription: " cl630 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 55." In the first place, as this is an elegy on 
the death of Gustavus, who died in 1632, the date might at least 
be given as " cl632." In the second place, this elegy seems never 
to have been included among Drummond's poems before the 1711 
folio (over 60 years after the poet's death) or after Jeffery's edi- 
tion in 1791 (save for Anderson's many-volumed British Poets, in 
1793, and Chalmers', in 1810). The Maitland Club (1832) pub- 
lication has not been consulted; but if (as stated in their prefaces) 
W. B. Turnbull, 1856, 1890, and W. C. Ward, 1894, used the 
Maitland Club text, then it is safe to say that no modern critical 
edition has credited this elegy on Gustavus to Drummond. The 
Muses Library edition, 1894, i, cxxiy, and L. E. Kastner's ex- 
haustive Manchester edition, 1913, i, lxxxviii, and ii, 416, simply 
discredit the critical authority of the 1711 folio with out even 
mentioning this particular elegy — far less, including it. While, 
on the other hand, the elegy appears in both the Ms. volumes of 
Henry King's poetry ; in three other mss., all signed with his full 
name (Eawl. mss. P. [Poet] 26, ff. 51-52, and 160, ff. 39v-41, in 
the Bodleian, and Addit. ms. 25,707, ff. 96-9 7v, in the British 
Museum) ; and in all the printed editions of King's poetry from 
1657 to 1914, two of which (1657, re-issued 1664) appeared in 
his own life-time. Finally, the first use of the word " Cassiopeian " 
should be dated neither " cl630 " nor " cl632," but 1633 : for the 
elegy, signed " Henry King," was first printed in London in that 
year, in The Swedish Intelligencer, Part in, after the Index (Brit- 
ish Museum, shelf -number 9435 cc. 13). 

Page 112, line 34 : " homebred." An unrecorded figurative 
sense of the word. 

Page 115, line 4: "combine." This sense (= compose; or, 
unite to constitute) is either new and unrecorded, or a very con- 
siderable anticipation of the earliest example given under 2 (1799), 
or possibly 3 (1827). 

Page 116, lines 7ff. In King's Lenten Sermon at Whitehall, 
1627, pages 15-16, a parallel passage illustrating these lines in- 
cludes the word "Novelist" in a sense which antedates NED.'s 
earliest example, 1706, under f 3. 

Page 118, line 71. In King's Exposition upon the Lord's Prayer, 
1634, page 244, line 25 (1st ed., 1628), the word " inanimated " 
is used as an adjective (and the form therefore antedates the 
earliest example, 1679, under "inanimate, v. 1 , 1 trans."). But 
the use of "inanimated" in this sense as an adjective is not re- 
corded separately. 

Page 136, line 284: "Caput Algol." This poem must surely 
have been written in the first heat of indignation after the execu- 
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tion of Lucas and Lisle, August 28, 1643 ; and so this use of the 
term would seem to antedate the earliest example (1649) in NED. 

Page 150, line 392 : " lieger-hangman." Not recorded, under 
" Ledger. B. adj. f 2." 

Page 152, line 455 : " Tennis." NED. fails to distinguish the 
part from the whole; Tennis would seem to have been not only a 
game, but also a single stroke in that game. 

Three other points may also be listed here, as more or less 
directly connected with Henry King: 

Page 14, line 1 : " Table-Book." Jasper Mayne in his lines 
Upon Mistris Anne Kings Table Booh of Pictures (Harl. ms. 6931, 
ff. 59-60v, and Addit. ms. 33,998, ff. 57-58, in the British Mu- 
seum), seems to have used the term rather in the sense of 'illus- 
trated album ' than in that of ' blank book/ and if so to have antic- 
ipated by over two centuries the earliest example (1845) under 
3 in NED. , 

Page 39, line 21, note. The word " Some," 1562, is unrecorded 
in NED. 

Page 67, line 18 : " Calenture." A variant form, not recorded 
in NED., is " callander " ; cf. Puller's Church Hist., ed. Brewer, 
v, 437, footnote extract from Bishop Eudde's sermon before Eliza- 
beth in 1596. 

Lawrence Mason. 

Yale University. 



The Two St. Pauls 



The following lines from Langland and Chaucer attribute, di- 
rectly and indirectly, to St. Paul the Apostle the trade of basket- 
making, instead of tent-making, as a means of livelihood. I have 
been unable to discover this tradition elsewhere. 

Poule, after his prechyng, panyers he made, 
And wan with his hondes that his wombe neded. 

Piers Plowman, B. xv, 235 f. 

I wol not do no labour with myn hondes 
Ne make baskettes, and live therby, 
Because I wol not beggen ydelly, 
I wol non of the apostles counterfete. 

Pardoner's Prologue, 443 f. 

May it not be that this error arose from a confusion of St. Paul 
the Apostle with St. Paul the Hermit? Of the latter, St. Jerome 
tells us that the palm-tree furnished him with food and clothing, 
and in speaking of his "tunic" St. Jerome writes (Vita S. Pauli, 
Migne, Pat. hat. xxm, col. 27) : . . . " Tunicam ejus, quam in 
sportarum modum de palmae foliis ipse contexuerat." According 
to Mrs. Jameson (Sacred and Legendary Art, 6th ed., p. 748) St. 
Paul the Hermit appears in medieval art clad only in a mat of 



